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INCREASE 


College Attendance Mounts 


Entrance Figures For Past Year Show 
6.4 per cent Gain 


Looking back over the fifteen annual edu- 
eational supplements of The Boston Tran- 
script, the education editor discovers a re- 
cord of gradual increase in attendance 
at American colleges and universities. 


In the annual survey 84 representative 
schools are considered. These typical insti- 
tutions have an aggregate enrollment of 
256,514 this year as against 243,069 at a 
corresponding period last year. These fig- 
ures do not include summer, evening or ex- 
tension schools. The gain is 13,445 or an 
increase of 6.4 per cent over the preceeding 
year. 

Four universities have enrollments (not 
including extension, summer or evening stu- 
dents) of more than 10,000; New York 
University, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and University of Michi- 
gan. 

Scholastic entrance requirements are less 
rigid than heretofore, according to the 
United States Bureau of Education. The 
new type entrance examinations put more 
emphasis on general intelligence and moral 
and physical requirements. 


Discussion of a Canadian Klan organi- 
zation has been going on in the McGill 
Daily and the Fortnightly Review. Many 
McGill students are aroused by the secret 
order. In a recent number of the daily 
a correspondent gives information *con- 
cerning the “Kanadian Klan.” 

“The order known as ‘The Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan of Kanada’ is a purely 
British organization, headquarters in 
Toronto, King Kleagle in each province 


and Kleagle presiding over each branch 
or lodge of the Klan. 

“Like all other orders the Ku Klux 
Klan recognizes an integral fraternal 
relationship with all Klan members in 
U.S. A., but its first allegiance is to our 
God, our Canada and our homes.” 


AN INTER-COLLEGE 
SPELLING BEE 


In what possibly is the first intercollegi- 
ate spelling contest, the University of Okla- 
homa spellers defeated the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanics College. Each 
player was automatically eliminated after 
he had mis-spelled a word. The two sur- 
viving spellers opposed each other in a 
duel for a half hour before the A. and M. 
representative finally mis-spelled the word 
“debauchee”’. Several hundred spectators 
witnessed the contest. 

Last year the two schools engaged in a 
eross-word puzzle contest. The Agricultural 
College won this affair. 


A Problem of the College Press 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Publications in a 
Row over Question, ‘‘What Is News?’’ 


There is always a sharp competition 
among the various members of the student 
body for publicity in the undergraduate 
newspaper. At the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology it has reached the propor- 
tions of a feud. Voo Doo, campus funny 
paper analyzed “representative” issues of 
The Tech, college newspaper and found dis- 
proportionate space on front pages de- 
voted to lectures, scientific addresses, to 
the doings of learned graduate societies. 
In cramped obscurity on back pages were 
smaller items on the basketball team, on the 
Tech Show, on the latest issue of Voo Doo. 
The editorials failed to reflect “popular 
undergraduate opinion.” Men engaged in 
pushing Tech outside activities were irre- 
verently described as “the blurping activity 
fellers.” 


A Burlesque 


Secretly the Voo Doo men got up a bur- 
lesque number of The Tech. Poor reporting, 
favoritism in news, and prejudiced editor- 
jials were burlesqued with malice. All was 
done on the quiet. 

But for once at least The Tech reporters 
were on the job., They stole an advance 
copy of Voo Doo. Gn the day before Voo 
Doo was to appear The Tech came out with 


a reprint of the burlesque. Side by side 
with the Voo Doo editorial claiming 
Tech favoritism appeared a Tech edi- 
torial in refutation. It countered the ad- 
verse statistics with figures taken from the 
entire volume showing that athletics were 
reported in twice as much space as lec- 
tures. The editorial also declared: 


«. . We attempted to review no other 
publication, and in these particular reviews 
of Voo Doo, we have several times com- 
promised our honesty and our policy by 
ealling the comic good when in truth it was 
mediocre. We illustrate mainly with Voo 
Doo because we feel that the magazine is 
voicing an ill-conceived prejudice of their 
own rather than a general feeling among 
activities. 


“. . What we have not done and still 
refuse to do despite the recommendations 
of our contemporary is to make of ourselves 
an activity bulletin board of a Voo Doo 
publicity organization. Our news and edi- 
torial procedure is controlled by the dic- 
tates of journalistic practice as best we 
know them. We have attempted to keep in 
the field of fresh and stimulating discussion 
in our editorials; absolutely refusing to 


(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 


UNLIMITED 


CUTS FOR HARVARD 
SENIORS 


Undergraduates in Many Colleges Are 
Considering Educational Reform 


Cornell Sun Will Soon Publish a 
Critique of Curriculum 


Here and there classroom changes are 
either being made or merely talked about in 
the colleges and universities. The follow- 
ing items of information concerning such 
educational innovations have been gath~-ed 
from eight educational institutions. 

Harvard: All seniors in college who are 
in good standing have been granted un- 
limited cuts by the faculty. This regula- 
tion, which goes into effect after the mid- 
year exams, is in accord with Harvard's 
program of a gradual extension of freedom. 
Hitherto this privilege has only been ac- 
corded a “Dean’s list’ of exceptional stu- 
dents. 

The Crimson hopes that the rule will 
work successfully enough to warrant its 
further extension to the junior and sopho- 
more classes, adding that, “its application 
to freshmen will probably never be either 
practicable or desirable, as it would add 
materially to the dangers of transition be- 
tween secondary school and college.” 

Bowdoin: An undergraduate committee 
is cooperating with a faculty and an alumni 
committee in examining Bowdoin’s educa- 
tional system with a view to overhauling 
it. Questionaires on various college prob- 
lems have been sent to students. 


Dull Lectures Hit 


University of Colorado: The lecture sys- 
tem, mass education and the evils of large 
classes have been discussed in editorials in 
the Silver and Gold and in the correspond- 
ence columns. The undergraduate paper de- 
plores the common practice of asking of 
the student nothing but a knowledge of 
facts. 

“It is quite possible for an instructor to 
inspire his students with his lectures. But 
too often is he only dealing out information 
that is memorized but not understood. Why 
cannot classrooms hours be devoted, not 
to the reading of notes that the student can 
get more quickly and more completely from 
a book, but in discussion, experimentation, 
and in an attempt to provoke at least a 
little original thinking?” 


New Ideas 


Ohio State University: The University 
student publication is attempting to save 
“many a stubbed toe and stone bruise” 
along the path of learning by explaining at 
the beginning of the quarter just what sev- 
eral progressive instructors are trying to 
do in their classes, 

@ One instructor “announced that no mid- 
terms would be given in his course but 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


HOULD learning cease entirely in our 

colleges the highly organized peda- 

gogical mechanisms would grind on 

by day and by night as before. 
Teaching is a self sufficient business that 
would never be impeded by the cessation of 
learning. Such is the opinion of James 
Harvey Robinson. And there are students 
and ex-students who will bear him out in 
this assertion. Several disillusioned ones 
have just recently confessed to having 
garnered the highest honors that teaching 
bestows without appreciable broadening of 
mental girth. For an instance we pass by 
the widely heralded case of the Kansas 
student who refused a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
and point to an article by Agnes Law, a 
young alumna of the University of Colorado, 
in the Southwest Review: 


I had college under my thumb. I knew what the 
professors wanted, and how to give it to them. 
I had lost most of my faith, except in a few men 
whose conclusions, though forced upon me, 
at least fresh and careful and sincere. I had a nat- 
ural stubborn fondness for thinking things out 
for myself, and indulged the habit when I had 
time; but, with no market for them, the results 
naturally remained immature and inferior. All in 
all, I was pretty well disgusted; but I did have 
college under my thumb, so far as getting grades 
(th: all-important criterion 
went. 

There are also others who are pretty well 
disgusted, witness the testimony on page 
four of this issue. That is the encouraging 
feature of the whole situation. It is only 
through the efforts of these disgusted ones 
that there is any hope of ever having teach- 
ing remoulded to the needs of the learner. 


were 


& scholastic success) 


THE FOLLY OF MARKS 
(From the Tufts Weekly) 


NE of the most deeply embedded 

factors in modern’ educational 

methods and one which is probably 

working more harm and doing 
more to frustrate true learning than any 
other is the system of marking with all the 
false conceptions and results which have 
grown up about it. 

The system of marking or grading stu- 
dents was probably instituted in the first 
place as a very subservient part in the 
process of acquiring knowledge. Employed 
originally as a means for satisfying curios- 
ity as to the relative standing of individ- 
uals or possibly for stimulating students by 
competition it enjoyed a humble beginning, 
characterized as neither radically good nor 
bad. It was supposedly the purpose of the 
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scholar to educate himself, to center his 
attention on intellectual attainment and 
development. 


How different the situation now! The 
whole educational system is built around 
that which had so innocent an inception, 
namely marks, Beginning with the gram- 
mar schools, a large percentage of the at- 
tention and efforts of teacher and pupil 
are devoted to bringing the grades up to a 
certain standard so that progress on the 
educational ladder may not be shut off. 
The condition there, however, is compara- 
tively harmless as compared with the situa- 
tion in high schools and colleges. In the 
former it is veritably a fact that from the 
first year until the last nothing is allowed 
to swerve the mind of every class from the 
fact that the prime aim is to prepare along 
certain narrow and practically purposeless 
lines with the ultimate ambition of passing 
college entrance examinations or otherwise 
meeting technical requirements. Little heed 
is paid to the intrinsic worth of study and 
personal development. The same formulas, 
the same lines from Shakespeare, the same 
rules to be memorized everywhere year 
after year, all calculated toward the same 
end, the passing of an examination. 


HEN the individual in search of an 

education comes to college it requires 
an extraordinary amount of independence 
and sincerity of purpose to see through the 
shallowness of marks and other worthless 
artificialities and to devote an interest fired 
with a perception of true worths to actual 
learning. 

The marking system as in practice is 
based on a fallacy. It is an attempt to 
drive, to scare, to force an unwilling person 
to study. With this purpose it spends valu- 
able hours without number in giving ex- 
aminations, in exacting attendance at cer- 
tain periods; and the result is pitiful, an 
American student that naturally resists this 
forcing and will not be taught. 

If an education and the attainment of 
grades were synonymous the situation 
might to some degree be excusable but such 
is not the case. Marks are set up as the 
golden desideratum and are easily divorced 
from education in any real sense of the 
word. Students quickly and easily devise a 
knack of playing up to the professor, of 
figuring out approximately what examina- 
tion questions will be, and concentrating on 
worthless bits, in short, they succeed in at- 
taining grades without in any real sense 
experiencing education. 


NOTHER vicious and unjust practice 

that crops up under the theory of mark- 
ing is that always and inevitably in every 
class the natural probability curve (we al- 
most said curse) must be applied, whereby 
a certain percentage receive good marks, a 
similar number fail and a greater number 
are sifted in between. In other words some 
would have it that every seat in every class 
room have a grade on it—always making 
sure that a certain percentage shall fail— 
and it shall then be up to the professor 
merely to say which seat each student shall 
occupy. No matter what grade of work the 
class may accomplish the fate of a certain 
number is sealed. This we believe on the 
face of it to be unsound. It may be true 
that heights and weights and tides may 
follow a given curve but what reason is 
that for foreordaining fifteen per cent. of 
every group to failure? 
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WIND-MILL 


“Harold (Red) Grange, former star of the 
University of Illinois football team in the 
two years he has held the public spotlight, 
probably has spurred more boys to seek 
college careers than President Emeritus 
Eliot of Harvard in a lifetime.” So reads 
the opening paragraph of an article in 
Liberty headed Educating America With 
a Football and with the illuminating sub- 
head, “An Amazing Record of What Grid- 
iron Stars and Winning Teams are Doing to 
Spread Culture and Higher Learning in 
America.” We hope Mr. Fullerton will 
follow with an article on Educating 
America With a Yellowback or ‘What 
American Higher Learning owes to Frank 
Merriwell.” 


The Windmill guesses that Prof. Perey 
Marks with his one novel The Plastic Age 
has spurred more boys to seek college 
careers than Red Grange and President 
Eliot combined. 


There is only one objection to this idea 
of luring students to college under false 
pretenses. The job of selling the college on 
the basis of its football prestige has been 
overdone, Too often the student never gets 
over thinking of football as a tremendously 
important thing. Where The Windmill at- 
tended college the seniors “overemphasized” 
the game more strongly than did’ the fresh- 
men. When a tiny little college gave us 
the first football defeat we had sustained 
in three years the chaplain of the men’s 
commons, a senior, delivered himself of this 
prayer: “Oh Lord, strengthen us in this 
our hour of need!” 


“If anyone desires to establish a great 
university in this country”, says Hugh 
Fullerton, “the fastest and easiest way 
would be to build a great stadium, a huge 
gymnasium and field house, and let the uni- 
versity grow up around it.” 

If The Windmill ever desires to establish 
a great university in this country he will 
first buy a huge tent and a ten-ring circus. 


Professors Ride to Classes on Elephants 


In the spring he will travel with his clowns 
and trained dogs giving free performances. 
At the end of each performance he will 
step into the sawdust ring and give a 
booster talk for Barnum University. He 
will carefully explain that in this university 
the professors ride to class on elephants. 
Each classroom contains a cage of monkeys, 
affording entertainment when the lecture 
becomes tiresome. Life at Barnum Univer- 
sity will be pfctured as one huge carnival. 
This, of course, will not prove an allure 
to high school students. The Windmill will 
direct his propaganda at the lower grades. 
By night thousands of boy scouts and camp- 
fire girls will dream of some day attending 
Barnum University. When they finally do 
arrive at dear old B. U. they will be just 
at the age where the circus holds no pleas- 
ures for them and they will be ripe for the 
deeper joys of learning. 
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DRAMA 


Concerning Male 
Chorus Girls 


(From the Ohio State Lantern) 


Among the grown-up newspaper critics 
of the theater, there has appeared recently, 
a tendency to wield an ax in the general 
direction of college shows of the Scarlet 
Mask type. A well known dramatic writer 
for a large Ohio newspaper declares him- 
self as suffering from nausea every time 
he opens his mail and finds advance photo- 
graphs of athletes in chorus girl attire. 

His and other remarks of a critical na- 
ture concerning this form of college dram- 
atics are entirely sincere and to be sym- 
pathized with by students of a serious turn 
of mind. For the chief criticism made is 
that the college “tune shows” are lacking 
in originality and do not fall in with the 
purpose for which presumably an institu- 
tion of higher learning is founded and 
maintained. 

They are lacking in originality because 
they are amateur imitations of a form of 
entertainment that succeeds so much better 
professionally. This type of amateur enter- 
tainment has of late years become ex- 
tremely bromidic. On every hand the fire- 
men, police, white-wings, and secret lodges 
stage their annual “Revues” after the man- 
ner of the Broadway extravangansas only 
on a more tawdry scale. 

Those who have assumed the intellectual 
garb or are in the act of assuming it, should 
be above aping a profession that has at the 
present time, a very uncertain social stand- 
ing in the outside world. A college show 
burlesquing the antics of the professional 
“olorified girls” or even the serious drama 
of today would be more in accord with the 
student’s attitude toward his elders who 
have erred. 

It is safe to say that the alumni and 
undergraduates would attend the annual 
show just as enthusiastically if the clubs 
were to present Uncle Tom’s Cabin with 
the star halfback in the role of a blood 
hound. The play is not the thing. It is the 
actors that attract. Still it is not too much 
to ask that the actors attract by both 
their personality and the quality of the pre- 
sentation. 


CLASSROOMS 


UNLIMITED SENIOR CUTS 
(Continued from page 1, col. 8) 
that a number of written reports on work 
covered during the quarter would be re- 
quired.” 

In the aggregate these reports require 
“quite as much work as would preparation 
for a half dozen mid-terms, so he is not 
making the work any easier, but is direct- 
ing it into more profitable channels.” 

@] Another instructor “intends to give four 
hours a week to lectures and the fifth to 
class discussions in which he will act as 
referee when the going gets too rough. 
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BY REQUEST 


The New York Public Library, in order 
to place on its reference shelves a com- 
plete file of The New Student is in need 
of the following numbers: 

Volume I, numbers 2 and 3; Volume II, 
numbers 2 and 8; Volume IV, number 3 
(three sections). 

All spare copies of these numbers will be 
gratefully received by The New Stuilent, 
2929 Broadway, New York. 


se . the members of the class may 


sor having gathered enough material on the 
course to keep the class busy during the 
four lecture hours.” 

“. . the members of the class may 
thrash out any matters that may be bother- 
ing them in the course or may present their 
opinions on these matters. 

“Not wishing to encourage lying, this in- 
structor does not post lists of ‘required 
readings.’ Instead he recommends books 
and portions of books that will be helpful 
in the course. The student may read them 
if he wishes to get all out of the course he 
can. This instructor treats his students 
as young men and! women rather than as 
children of kindergarten age. It is alto- 
gether likely they will react as men ond 
women.” 


Another Curriculum Critique 


Cornell University: The able editors of 
the Cornell Swn are hard at work on a criti- 
que of the curriculum after the manner of 
the Harvard Crimson (New Student Oct. 3, 
Students. Debunk College Catalog). The 
Sun explains that the criticisms “pretend 
to be, and will be, nothing more than the 
mere personal reaction of a supposedly nor- 
mal undergraduate to a course which he has 
taken. 

“Every effort will be made to avoid carp- 
ing criticism and cheap smartness. - The 
articles will be the thoughtful, honest, and 
sincere opinions of undergraduates. Where 
the course is considered to be conducted in 
an.admirable manner, the article will say 
so. When certain weaknesses or fallacies 
are seen by undergraduates, the articles 
will likewise “say so.” 

Northwestern University: An undergrad- 
uate committee has been constituted for 
the purpose of analyzing student problems 
and making recommendations for changes 
in educational policy. 

University of Kentucky: Honor courses 
proposed for the university are warmly 
recommended by The Kentucky Kernel. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS _ 


New Federation Menaced 


Serious difficulties face the new-born Na- 
tional Student Federation (New Student, 
Dee. 23), formed at the World Court Con- 
ference at Princeton. The dissatisfaction 
of Southern delegates over the election to 
the national committee for that section of 
Mabel Holloway, a Negro student, was not 
appeased by the compromise of choosing 
a white delegate and having two repre- 
sentatives from each national section. 
Clarence L. Greaves, University of Virginia 
delegate to the Princeton conference gave 
out a statement upon his return from the 
meeting in which he said that the election 
of Miss Holloway will be “vigorously pro- 
tested” in Southern colleges. 

When Roland C. Kizer returned to Lou- 
isiana State University he immediately con- 
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ferred with President Thomas D. Boyd, ex- 
plaining why he had withdrawn L. 8. U. 
from the Federation. President Boyd ex- 
pressed his approval of Kizer’s action, as- 
suring him that the university was behind 
him, 


JOURNALISM 


PROBLEMS OF THE PRESS 
(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


write tirades against walking on the grass, 
phillipics on class spirit, and acclamations 
flattering the college comic. In short, we 
have conceived a college newspaper as hay- 
ing a function, aside from its natural jour- 
nalistic service, of giving its men practice 
in journalism. Voo Doo would have us be 
their subsidiary and expects us to hold the 
same opinions they and the organizations 
they belong to hold. We have not done this, 
and they have lost their heads in the 
dunder-headed explosion of loutish spleen.” 


More Take-offs 


qj The La Fayette Lyre editors are proudly 
exhibiting a letter of commendation from 
Norman Anthony, editor of Judge for the 
recent burlesque of that magazine. 

@J Student paper boys crossed the campus 
of the University of Colorado shouting, 
“Denver Post!” The paper they carried 
was not really the Post but a take-off of 
it, executed by the editors of the Dodo. 

@| By special permission of the editors of 
Liberty, (the Saturday Evenifig Post’s 
younger brother) the University of Minne- 
sota Ski—U—Mah will publish an exact 
replica of that paper, with burlesques of 
every department. 


A Record 


At the University of Toronto a claim has 
been advanced for the record in class tardi- 
ness. The Varsity tells how it happened: 

“A lecturer is translating Lucretius with 
a grand flourish to conclude the first lecture 
of 1926 in his subject. 

“The door opens at 3:05 p. m. 

“A third year student enters, and re- 
moves his sloppy hat with a gesture to indi- 
cate to all present that he is establishing a 
record by appearing five minutes before the 


lecture is scheduled to commence. Several 
co-eds bravely giggle. 
“The lecturer closes his text. ‘That will 


be all for to-day, children.’ ‘. . . Perhaps 
never before has a man disturbed a one- 
hour lecture by breezing in one hour and 
five minutes late!”’ 


——————— 


“From Newsboy 
To Millionaire” 
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Bertrand Ellis Tells Why He Left College in Disgust 


At the same time that a New Student 
contributor in a searching article wonders 
whether the colleges are worth their keep, 
an ex-student tells in McNaught’s Monthly 
why he left college in disgust. The com- 
plaints he voiced are universal enough to 
awaken responsive sentiments in the hun- 
dreds of students who cleave to the system 
either in hope of improving or in deter- 
mination of making the best of it. 

Bertrand Ellis explains “Why I Left Col- 
lege” in this terse manner: “I left college 
because, from nine to ten o’clock every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday I was supposed 
to be intensely interested in poetry of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth; but at the ring- 
ing of a bell that interest was to cease, 
and I should throw myself wholeheartedly 
into the dissection of a frog, for an hour's 
time only, after which I was expected to de- 
liver with bubbling enthusiasm the con- 
jugation of a Greek verb, If, during lunch, 
I happened to become enthused over a 
sudden idea for my History theme for the 
next day, I could not rush to the library 
to read and write and study. No, no, I 
must forget that idea, put it entirely from 
my mind, which organ would commence, 
promptly at one oclock, to function per- 
fectly in solving fascinating geometric 
problems. Is it great wonder that I, with 
hundreds of other students, went to the 
movies that afternoon? 

He left’ because the exam system was 
a laughable farce, because German was 
taught as a memory course instead of a 
means of getting at the beauties of Ger- 
man Literature, and because of “the ex- 
periences of several other undergraduates. 
One brilliant student was placed on proba- 
tion although his marks were perfect in 
every course of study. He had failed to 
attend the daily chapel services the re- 
quired number of times, and, according to 
the rules, these overcuts placed him in a 
group branded as near-flunk-outs, men to 
be watched and guided, allowed not one 
single class cut. He left college to attend 
another where chapel attendance was op- 
tional and there achieved Phi Beta Kappa, 
magna cum laude, and many prizes of dis- 
tinction. 


Rules, Rules 


“Another undergraduate, a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, was ejected from the col- 
lege during his senior year because he had 
become absorbed in an outside study to 
which he devoted all his time. .. .” 

During this writer’s sophomore year a 
brilliant classmate left the ivy walls in 
disgust. Where will it all end? About a 
month ago a literary magazine in a large 
western university was forced off the cam- 
pus by an intolerant mediocrity which per- 
vades the place. One of these days a group 
of these refugees will gather in a barn or 
a cave and invite a few fearless and truth- 
loving scholars to live with them. There 
will be no cut system, no exam nuisances, 
no football teams. Alumni and trustees will 
not exist. Learning may then be saved in 
spite of the colleges and universities. 


The Grind 


Blessed be the Grind. For he shall inherit 
the kingdom of Grades. Here is evidence: 
“Blank and I studied together once 
for a final examination in Zoology. The 
evening was passed in the discussion of 


all the wonders of that subject, but our- 
talk helped us none in the preparation for 
the examination. Suddenly we realized 
that we would be confronted with cold 
questions which must be answered with 
cold facts. We began to study the anno- 
tated outline made by Zero, the grind. It 
enabled us ‘to answer the questions satis- 
factorily. But Blank said to me, “This 
study of Zoology will mean to ninety out of 
a hundred just a list of ten questions which 
they answered, for which answers they 
luckily received an A or unluckily received 
an KE. Having answered the questions they 
will put all thought of Zoology from their 
minds and forever the word Zoology will 
bring them merely an image of a piece of 
paper on which were printed ten questions.” 
He spoke the truth. 

“This condition is deplorable but it can- 
not be remedied by appealing to the stu- 
dents, by jacking’ up standards, or by 
changing requirements. A change can be 
brought about only by a revision of the 
method of instruction. Study in every field 
is the most attractive thing in the world, 
but the colleges bury that lure in a mire of 
regulations, requirements, examinations. 
Strip the Venus of its ugly clothes of con- 
vention and pedantry and the students will 
rush to drink in its beauty.” 


Real Teachers 


How few, how precious, are those teachers 
in every college whose scholarship is‘a 
contagious thing. Their classrooms are 
always crowded. 

“T knew a professor who defied the tra- 
ditions of pedagogy in order to teach an 
English course as he wanted. He announced 
that there would be almost no tests or 
exams except the final, which the regula- 
tions of the college enforced; that there 
would be none but voluntary recitations. 
He admitted that any student could easily 
get through the course without any work 
and that he, the professor, would not know 
the difference. But the fact that some 
men would refuse interesting learning did 
not worry him. It was their loss, not his. 
He said that he would offer very enter- 
taining material for the class to do with 
as it chose. Consequently the course was 
the most popular of the English courses. 
Nor was its popularity due to the fact that 
one could be lazy while getting credit to- 
wards a degree. More study and reading 
were done, more interest was evinced, more 
thought was instilled in that class than in 
any with which I was acquainted in col- 
lege... .” 


Humanism versus Pedantry 


When college rules are humanized and 
teachers are substituted for pedants, then 
Ellis believes, rightly, that students will 
seek knowledge. 

“But when it is assumed that young men 
are eager to know everything; when study 
is shown in its true and alluring light; 
when instructors say ‘Here is the most fas- 
cinating thing in the world, so let’s have a 
good time finding all about it just as we 
would run down a beautiful and beckoning 
path in the woods towards the exploration 
of lakes to swim in, streams to fish in and 
mountains to climb’ — when instructors 
teach with that attitude, men will flock to 
their classes.” 

“Tf colleges could let the breath of life 
and love into their methods of instruction, 
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there would be no thousands of listless stu- 
dents loafing and remaining ignorant. In- 
stead, there would be thousands of young 
men and women playing at the delightful 
game of learning.” 


Vers CR TM paenive 


The Student Council of Coe College, 
Iowa, adopted a resolution against compul- 
sory military training in that institution. 
In another resolution it expressed’ sympathy 
with the position taken by the Interdeno- 
minational Conference at Evanston ovpos- 
ing military training in all schools, colleges 
and universities. The Student Council also 
asks that a referendum on. compulsory 
drill be taken at the college. 


Queens University, Canada, will debate 
a British team composed of the best orators 
of the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, 
Dublin and Edinburgh. 


Lew Sarrett, poet and professor at North- 
western University, declares he is nauseated 
with modern life, it’s complexities, its su- 
perficiality. He will leave for the woods of 
northern Wisconsin where he will live with 
nature. For one semester of the year he 
will teach at Northwestern, commuting each 
week-end to his cabin 600 miles away. 


Baylor University is attempting to ar- 
range a debate with the University of Sid- 
ney, Australia. The Sidney team will arrive 
in San Francisco on April 6 and will de- 
bate several American teams. 


Military training has been abolished 
from Cleveland schools by the Cleveland 
Board of Education. 


Two football scholarships will be estab- 
lished at the University of California as 
provided by the will of the late Andrew L. 
Smith, who was head coach at that insti- 
tution. $10,000 has been provided. The 
scholarships will go to men on the football 
squad, 


QUIA PUER EGO SUM 


Unmeet I am because I am a youth, 
Longing to change the rhythm of the 
drum. 
The world is loath to raise its pendant 
thumb, 
Sneering: “The colt has yet to cast a tooth.” 


Monotony makes dull, like laudanum. 
Will rhythms yield? No more than will 
a mule, 
When once determined. “Question not the 
rule,” 
They whisper—Quia puer ego sum. 


If Youth were old, Age would not ridicule 

This vision, now condemned with little 
ruth. 

If Age were young, would it accept as 
truth 

That belief: It is the young alone who pule? 


God! Must the fresh-filled chalice seem un- 
couth 
To them; and must Youth wait till it 
grows stale, 
For them to say that he may kiss the 
Grail? 
Am I unmeet because I am a youth? 


Owen Sheppard White 


